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. SPARROW AT HOME, 


BOY AND MAN. 
PART II. 
CHAPTER XIX.—FOILED. 
“Tremble, thou wretch ; 
Thou hast within thee undivulge’ crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice.”--Shakespeare. 
T2 party at Mr. Sparrow’s lodgings waited 
the return of their messenger, and wondered 
much, as evening drew on, that he did not arrive. 
A little before ten o’clock Mr. Hawkes joined 
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them. ‘Nott has no doubt waited to come with 
Mr. Bootle,” they said; ‘they will both arrivo 
together.” But ten o'clock passed, and neither 
of them appeared. Mr. Sparrow went to the door 
several times and looked up the street, and came 
back wondering where the boy had got to. 

‘What boy was it?” Mr. Hawkes asked; ‘one 
of your ragged friends ?” 

‘Formerly, but as good a boy as ever lived. -I 
would trust him with anything.” 
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‘‘ Had he anything with him?” 

“No; it would have been all the same, whatever 
he might have had; he is as honest and faithful a 
lad as you could meet with in all London. You 
might tell that by the look of him. You heard what 
he said when I gave him the letter, and told him it 
was of importance, and he must be sure to deliver it. 
‘I won’t come back at all till I have delivered it.’ 
Yhose were his last words. Any other boy would 
have returned before now without having done his 
errand ; but—there he is.” 

There was a ring at the bell, followed by voices 
in the passage. 

Mr. Sparrow opened the door of the room and 
called anxiously over the banisters, ‘ Nott, is that 
you?” 

‘No, sir,’ Mrs. Rundell answered ; ‘it’s a police- 
man, and he wants to speak to you.” 

‘“A policeman! Ha!” said Mr. Hawkes, looking 
very sagacious; ‘‘now we shall hear. Yourragged 
friend has got into trouble, I’m afraid.” | 

“Let him come up,” said Mr. Sparrow ; and the 
policeman mounted tho stairs, holding in his hand 
an old hat crushed out of shape, wet and muddy. 

“Do you know anything of this hat, sir?” he | 
asked. ‘‘ Name of Sparrow inside it.” 

“ Why, it’s Nott’s hat!”? Mr. Sparrow exclaimed ; 
“an old one of mine. He hasn’t been run over again, 
has he? What an unfortunate chap that is, to be 
sure!”? 

‘¢ Worse than that, sir,’’ the policeman said, point- | 
ing solemnly to the floor. 

‘‘ What do you mean?” They waited, breathless, 
but the man was silent, pointing again, with three 
separate thrusts of his finger, towards the floor. 








“What has happened to him?” said Mr. Hawkes ; 
‘* sneak out.” 


‘“* Gone 
overboard.” 

‘‘Drowned! Where?” 

“Tondon Bridge Wharf. Boulogne boat; fell 
overboard—if it aint murder. Some of them thought 
there was foul play ; but that will have to be inquired 
into, that will.” And by degrees he told them all 
he knew. 

‘‘Ts there no hope that the poor boy may havo 
been picked up?” they asked. 

‘“‘None whatever; he hadn’t a chance, you see, 
gentlemen; them that saw him said he was out of 
breath and couldn’t speak—half dead with running 

- or something, before he fell in. He couldun’t float in 
that state. And then the vessels were lying so close 


down, sir; drowned, gentlemen; fell 


together, no boats could get near him, and the tide | 


sucked him under in amoment. They picked up the 
hat, and Mr. Bootle, or Mr. Bennett, whichever it is, 
when he saw the name of Sparrow in it, told them to 
go to Kensington. I went there and they gave me 
your address here; and that was how I found you.” 

*¢ And the body—have they recovered it ?”’ 

‘They will drag for it at daylight.” 

They were silent for a time. “ Poor Nott, I did 
him wrong,” said Mr. Hawkes. 

‘‘The boy’s friends must be told,” said the officer. 
‘‘ Where do they live?” 

‘‘T don’t know that he had any friends in par- 
ticular, though everybody liked him,” Wilham 
Goodchild answered. ‘‘ Mr. Sparrow was about the 
only friend he had.” 

“Tm sure you were his friend,” Mr. Sparrow 


fond of him as she could be of anybody almost. [ 
don’t know how I shall tell her about him. Poor 
Nott! poor dear old Nott!” Tears were running 
down Mr. Sparrow’s face; and the others were 
scarcely less affected. 

‘‘You mentioned Mr. Bootle,” said Hawkes. 
‘Yes, sir; that’s the name of the gent who went 
on board the boat; the poor lad was trying to catch 
him, it appears; he had been running after him, the 
cabman said, for miles. We have got him safe.”’ 

‘Got Mr. Bootle ?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir; it looks awkward, you see, when an 
accident happens under such circumstances: there 
might have been a scuffle, or something; the boy 
might have been shoved over: and then there was a 
alias. So our inspector took Mr. Bootle, or he 
would i.ave gone off to Boulogne. He will bo 
wanted for the inquest, at all events.” 

‘“‘T’]l go and see him,”’ said the lawyer, “‘ at once ;” 
and late as it was Mr. Hawkes, accompanied by Mr. 
Sparrow and the officer, set off immediately for the 
police-station, Mr. Goodchild and his son going home 
to Wandsworth. 

They found Mr. Bootle in a state of great misery 
and terror, but he seemed heartily glad to see them. 

‘Tf I had only known it was your messenger,” ho 
said, ‘‘I would have stopped and read the letter.” 

‘¢ You did not receive the letter at all, then ?”’ 

‘‘No, I only saw a boy, all over mud and dirt, 
running after me on the quay, and I was ina a hurry, 
and would not look at him or listen to him.” 

‘“Why were you in such haste; and what were 
you going to Boulogne for?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Hawkes, Pll tell you everything ii 
you'll only be a friend to me. I meant to have told 
you before, but Slocum came again this afternoon, 
and he stuck to me, and would have me go to 
Boulogne at once, and never left me till I was hal! 
way to the boat ; and I was afraid of being stopped.” 

‘‘ Did you see the boy fall into the water ?”’ 

“No. ‘The first I heard of it was when the ay 
| was raised, ‘A man overboard.’ Even then I never 
thought of that poor boy who had been running 
after me.” 

“There was no struggle, then; he did not lay 
hold of you, and you push him off?” 

“As sure as I stand here, I never touched him. 
T am as innocent of his death in that way as you are: 
and yet it lies at my door; I feel as if I were the 
cause of it: if I had stopped and taken tho lett 
when he held it up to me on the quay, he would 
have been alive now. It was all my fault; all my 
cowardice! What a miserable unfortunate wretch I 
|am!” 

They were very sorry for him. After a time 
Mr. Hawkes persuaded him to sit down, and sent 
Mr. Sparrow to walk about outside while he talked 
tohim. ‘You may tell me anything you like about 
your dealings with this Slocum,” ho said. “I will 
make no use of it without your leave; in short, I 
will act for you as your solicitor, and do the best ! 
can to get you out of your difficulties.” 

Then Bootle told him how he had been persuaded 
by Slocum to join with him, and two or three others 
of his class, in spreading false reports, and writing 
pretended information to the newspapers, with a view 
to bring down the prices of certain railway stock in 
the market, with the particulars of which the reader 
is already acquainted. 
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“It’s a case of conspiracy,” said Hawkes; “the 
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a I police have been trying to make out about it, but I 
Our don’t think they have been very successful. Slocum 
—s was most afraid of you, especially as you had shown 
— a disposition to be friendly to Mr. Goodchild, who 
suflered for a timo by his roguery. You will be 
, glad to hear that Mr. Goodchild is now out of his 
bebe hands; he was discharged from the Queen’s Bench 
patch to-day, and is gone home. I hope it will turn out 
L, the that Mr. Slocum gains nothing and Mr. Goodchild 
si loses nothing by the transactions in which they have 
been engaged together. We shall be able, perhaps, to 
— manage him better now you are at hand than if you 
there ff had fled to Boulogne. I don’t think you need ap- 
> boy prehend much, at present, on your own account. 
Was & 9 There will be an inquest as soon as the body is 
or he discovered, and then you will doubtless be set at 
ill be liberty. I will go and see Mr. Slocum to-morrow. 
ne Lhave no doubt I shall persuade him, for his own 
wage: sake, to leave you, for the future, to yourself. Guood- 
ry Mr. night.” 
or the Mr. Bootle bade him good-night, and thanked him 
home warmly. Te felt his mind much relieved, he said, 
- and would follow his advice implicitly. If he could 
uNSeTY fj only get rid of Slocum, and be well out of this busi- 
them. ness, he would begin again as an honest man, and 
6 sl° Bl never go out of the way of truth and fair dealing any 
ne more. 
i a When Mr. Hawkes rejoined his friend, they went 
d dirt, together to the steam-packet quay. They trod with 
hurry, afeeling akin to awe the deck of the vessel from 
a which poor Nott had fallen. The Boulogne boat, 
i were Bf which had been delayed some time on account of the 
hing if accident, was gone, to catch the tide on the other 
re told sideof the Channel. ‘There was a group of wharfmen 
she ad others lingering near the spot, one of whom 
ge had been the first to give the alarm, and felt himself 
‘ag hali 2 ™° important person ever since, and was looked 
caeett® up to by the rest, who pointed him out to all in- 
~ a quirers as knowing all about it. This man felt sure 
a that there had been no seufile; he had scen the gent 
ophee jump over into the other boat, and had only turned 
Sete nV his head for a moment when he heard a splash, and 
} guessed what had happened. He had noticed the boy 
_ following the gentleman, but never thought of dan- 





ger. It was not above halfa yard or so to jump; 
the boy must have slipped or something. ‘‘ Did 


d him. ; mpi : ‘ : 
"s ho look tired?’? Yes, he did look tired, poor 












oo a ~ and limped with his left leg, as if it had got 
tag Bo wart, He was all over mud, too, as if he had been 
seas Te im it. The speaker knowed, as soon as he 
” ine veard the splash, that he would never be got out 
By ich alive; the tide was running so, it wasn’t likely. The | 
wretch holy would be found; to-morrow, perhaps, but 
ee nobody could say when or where: it might be miles 
7. poe away by this time. 
and Seis 





Mr. Sparrow and the lawyer walked away sadly 
together, and, separating on London Bridge, each 
went to his own home. 

For along time Mr. Hawkes could think of nothing 
but the melancholy end of poor Nott. He had seen 
the boy once or twice, and had been rather suspicious 
othim, A lawyer’s experience in London does not 
tend to increase his confidence in human honesty, 
‘pecially among those who are in needy circum- 
stances. He felt sorry now that he had so mis- 
udged him. Before he reached home, however, his 
oughts went back to other events of the day, and 
Specially to Mr. Goodchild’s dealings with Slocum. 
He thought over all the circumstances of this con- 
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matter thoroughly, in the hope that with Bootle’s 
assistance he might be able in some measure to repair 
the mischief which Mr. Goodchild had done through 
his impatience. Aga result of his deliberations on 
the subject he sent a message almost as soon as it 
was light to Wandsworth, to make an appointment 
with Mr. Goodchild to meet him at the office of the 
railway company in the City; and thither he him- 
self repaired as scon as tho office was open. 

He soon ascertained from the secretary the part 
which Mr. Slocum had played. He had, as already 
stated, represented himself to be the owner of Mr. 
Goodchild’s property, and in that character had in- 
tercepted and replied to all letters and notices re- 
lating to the purchase, with the exception of the 
last, which had escaped his vigilance and had been 
delivered at the house. Mr. Hawkes told the secre- 
tary as much as he thought necessary of the trick 
which had been played, and at his request the latter 
wrote to Slocum, begging him to call upon him at 
the company’s office as soon as possible, and sent the 
letter by a trusty messenger. 

Mr. Slocum, who had just arrived at the ‘‘ Financial 
Agency,” came immediately, and was shown into a 
| private office, where Mr. Hawkes was waiting for 
| him. He was evidently taken by surprise, but soon 
recovered himself. 

‘Mr. Hawkes!” he said; ‘‘oh! glad to seo you, 
Mr. Hawkes ; unexpected pleasure! Er—r— you are 
coneerned, I suppose, for Mr. Goodchild, in the 
matter of my purchase ?” 

‘ T am concerned for Mr. Goodchild,” he replied ; 
‘‘T am very glad to find him at liberty again.” 

“Yes, you know; it was a pity it was not all done 
sooner.” 

‘“* No doubt you willthink so; and quite right, too, 
from your point of view.” 

‘*No; I was thinking of Mr. Goodchild only. He 
| might have been spared all that long imprisonment ; 
| he need never have gone to the Bench at all; but of 
| course, it makes no diiferenee tome. Only we must 
| complete the purchase now without any more delay ; 

your client has received the full consideration for it 
already, and must give up possession.” 
‘‘ Thave not seen the contract yet,” said Mr. Hawkes. 
“It’s all right,” said Mr. Slocum. 
“ Have you got it with you?” 
| ‘Why, yes, L have.” Mr. Slocum had thought it 
probable that the secretary of the company had 
wished to see him on this business, and had, there- 
| fore, come prepared. Ife took it from his pocket 
and gave it to Mr. Hawkes. 

The lawyer read it attentively, and asmile, scarcely 
perceptible, parted his lips. He folded it up and 
returned it to Mr. Slocum. 

‘When shall you be prepared to settle?’’ Mr. 
Slocum asked. 

‘“‘T shall ask you that question presently,” Mr. 
Hawkes replied. ‘‘ You will, perhaps, refer me, in 
the first place, to your solicitor; and if so, I shall 
begin by telling him, as I now tell you, that that 
contract is not worth the paper it is written on.” 

‘Ha! ha! weshall see. We have stolen a march 
upon you; I admit that: we have taken the matter 
into our own hands, Mr. Goodchild and I, and you 
are annoyed at it; very natural, very natural!” 

‘*You have not been quite prompt enough, how- 
ever. ‘The company had already, by virtue of their 
Act, claimed to purchase the property from Mr. 
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your contract: consequently it is sold to them and 
not to you!” 

Mr. Slocum was taken aback. ‘‘That’s your view 
of the case,” he said. ‘‘I shall dispute it: there 
must be two parties to a contract, as you, being 
a lawyer, ought to know. Mr. Goodchild made no 
agreement with the company: he never gave his 
consent, consequently the bargain with them was 
not complete. ‘This contract, on the contrary, bears 
his signature and his receipt for the purchase-money.” 

‘* Begging your pardon, Mr. Goodchild’s consent 
was not necessary. ‘he company exercised their right 
of compuisory purchase, and he could not have re- 
fused if he had had the opportunity; the purchase 
was binding, therefore, upon both parties, from the 
moment when this notice was left at his house; and 
at the time he signed your contract the property 
was not his to sell.” 

Mr. Slocum turned blue. ‘‘I don’t care,” he 
eried, ‘‘ Pll go to law about it; T’ll have my rights, 
and I’ll corne down on Mr. Goodchild for obtaining 
money under false pretences ; he took my receipt for 
it; he got his discharge ; and now you say the pro- 
perty was not his tosell. Dll have my money in full, 
or [ll prosecute him for a felon. Tl ruin him, and 
his son, and all belonging to him.” 

“Softly, Mr. Slocum: don’t talk about felonies, 
you remind me of things which were better for- 
gotton.” 

Mr. Slocum looked at him keenly, but said 
nothing. 

‘“*T have heard rumours,”’ Mr. Hawkes proceeded, 
‘‘ of felonies in which your namo was implicated.” 

** Indeed! and from whom ?” 

“Mr. Bootle.” 

“Oh, Bootle; he would say anything. 
are about Bootle.” 

“His testimony would be as good as any other 
man’s before a jury.” 

“Don’t talk to me in that way, Mr. Hawkes; if 
Bootle has got anything to say, let him come and 
say it.” 

“He shall do so. In the meantime I may tell 
you that he has confided everything to me, and that 
I am acting for him.” 

Mr. Slocum turned white again, pasty white. 
“When did you see Bootle ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Last night; perhaps you don't know that he is 
in custody? I'll take you to him now if you like.” 

Mr. Slocum jumped up from his seat and made a 
hasty step towards the door, but Mr. Ilawkes stood 
in the way. 

‘You seem alarmed,” he said. 

“Tt’s all a lie,” Slocum exclaimed, recovering 
himself suddenly. ‘You have not seen Bootle: 
you don’t know whero he is: you want to intimidate 
me.” 

‘You compliment me too highly,” said Hawkes. 
“T am not so clever as you imagine. I am only 
dealing with facts. Mr. Bootle is not in custody on 
a charge of conspiracy, Mr. Slocum: that has not 
been brought against him yet; he was stopped on 
his way to Boulogne in consequence of an accident 
to a poor boy who was following him, and who was 
drowned in attempting to deliver a letter to him. I 
hope he will be at liberty in a day or two. And now 
let me give yeu a word of advice, Mr. Slocum. 
Let Mr. Bootle alone for the future, and Mr. Good- 
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me that any balance of debt remains from him to 
you, or that you are entitled to any payment from 
him over and above the sums which he has from 
time to time deposited in your hands, you shall 
receive it, with interest, to the uttermost farthing, 
Any further demands or attempt at extortion on 
your part will be at your peril. As for the contract, 
you had better put it in the fire at once, lest it should 
bring you into trouble.” 

“Let me go,” said Slocum. ‘‘ Have you done?” 
“T have quite done,” said Mr. Hawkes: “you 
know where to find me if you want me.” He 
opened the door and Slocum strode out into the 
street without another word. 

He caught sight of Mr. Goodchild entering the 
office as he left it, and could not forbear from look- 
ing up in his face and snarling at him like a dog. 
‘“‘ How very extraordinary!” said that gentleman to 
his son; “‘ what can have happened to him? Oh, 
here’s Mr. Hawkes ; perhaps he can tell us.” 

Yes; Mr. Hawkes could tell them. ‘‘ You need 
not be alarmed,’ he said; ‘‘ his bark is worse than 
his bitenow. ‘lhe house is sold to the company, and 
not to him. They will pay you a good price for it, 
with compensation for the expense and inconvenience 
of removal. As for Slocum, if you are really in his 
debt, you can pay him; it is a question for your own 
conscience. 1 don’t think he will venture to make 
any claim.” : 

It would be impossible to describe the joy and 
gratitude with which Mr. Hawkes’ account of the 
morning’s business was received. We need not 
follow Mr. Slocum any further, but will only state, 
in taking leave of him, that Mr. Goodchild left Mr. 
Hawkes to deal with him in strict equity, and that 
on the balance of accounts that gentleman sent him 
a cheque for five pounds and threepence, for which 
he never received any acknowledgment or thanks. 


CHAPTER XX.—BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING. 
“Transformation of apostate man 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work fur Him that made him, He alone, 
And Ile by mears, in philosophic eyes, 
Trivial and worthy of disdain, achieves 
The wonder ; humanising what is brute 
Tn the lost kind; extracting from the lips 
Of asps their venom ; overpowering strength 
By weakness, and hostility by love.”—Cowper. 
Ir was more than a week before Nott’s body was 
recovered. It was found not very far from the spot 
where it had sunk. The tide had swept over it and 
left it undisturbed, deep in the mud, entangled ina 
chain which: lay upon the bottom. The verdict ot 
the coroner’s inquest was ‘ Accidental Death.” No 
blame was imputed to anybody, and Mr. Bootle was 
released from custody, there being no charge againt 
him. He went abroad soon afterwards at his own 
expense, feeling, as he said to Mr. Hawkes, that he 
should never hold up his head again, or do any goo 
in this country. A new life was before him in the 
New World, and there he was resolved to stat 
afresh with better principles as well as better pros- 
pects. ‘‘ Experience is fool’s wisdom,” it is said, but 
most of us are fools, more or less, and wisdom 1s 
cheap whatever price we pay for it ; especially if we 
can get a little of it while we are young, and have 
time and opportunity to profit by it. So there 1s ye 
hope for Bootle. ; 
Poor little Nott was buried in the churchyard 0 
. . : ry J ft 
All Saints’ in the South. It was a dingy spo, 








child also. You shall have your rights: I promise 
you that in Mr. Goodchild’s name. If you can satisfy 


hemmed in with houses and workshops, and black 
with smoke and soot. ‘The proverb says, “No 
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churchyard is so fair to look upon that a man would 
desire straight to be buried there.” Certainly this 
of All Saints’ possessed no such fascination. But 
cemeteries were then few and far between, and there 
was no other place where they could lay him. Mr. 
Armiger came to town on purpose to read the burial 
service over him, and Mr. Sparrow followed the body 
as chief mourner. 

“Poor little chap!” an old woman cried as the 
procession passed her door—a plain and_ simple 
funeral, yet contrasting in its quiet order and solem- 
nity with the parish burying to which All Saints’ in 
the South was most accustomed—‘‘ Poor little chap ! 
he would be pleased if he could know that Mr. 
Armiger was a-burying of him, and Mr. Sparrow 
a-following of him to the grave; he’d smile in his 
coffin, he would.” 

«‘ Aye, he would so,” another made reply. 

But there are better places to smile in than coffins, 
and “poor little Nott,” as they all called him— 
(rich little Nott they might have said)—had other 
causes for rejoicing than even these which they took 
notice of. And yet the love which prompted such sad 
and unavailing attention to his poor remains was a 
spark of the same fire, a ray of the same divine glory, 
by which all joy on carth below, and in heaven above, 
iskindled. ‘There was a great crowd of ragged boys 
following the funeral procession, not running about 
and jumping over the grave-stones, but looking on 
with serious faces and listening with attention to the 
solemn words of the burial service. Conspicuous 
among the group which stood around the grave was 
Tuffey and his wife and son; Tuffey’s faith wavering 
until “the turn of the reading,” as he called it, after 
the soil had been thrown upon the coffin, ‘‘ earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” and the cheering 
words sounded forth like an anthem, ‘‘in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile 
body, that it may. be like unto His glorious body, ac- 
cording to the mighty working, whereby He is able 
to subdue all things unto Himself.”” And then came 
the “‘ voice from heaven;’’ such indeed it seemed to 
those who heard it, saying, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord : 
they rest from their labours.” Tuffey kept those 

words in his heart, and they helped him to silence 
many an infidel challenge, many a discontented 
doubt that arose in spite of better feelings and con- 
victions, and troubled him from time to time. He 
went to church the following Sunday, and heard a 
sermon from the same text by the rector—“ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord!” and from that 
time he never failed to attend Divine service on Sun- 
days, and often in the evening of a week-day also; 
and his wife and boy went with him. Tuffey was no 
coward: he could not make so great a change in the 
habits of his life without exposing himself to a great 
deal of ridicule and persecution: he had to eat his 
own words, and to confess himself a fool to those who 
used to admire and flatter him ; but what matter? he 
had the courage of his opinions now as then ; he had 
given free expression to his thoughts when he was in 
ignorance and unbelief, and he was resolved to do so 
now, while yet scarcely conscious of the reality and 
soundness of his faith. He moved away from Para- 
dise Court, and found that he could not only afford to 
pay for a better lodging, now that he had turned his 
back resolutely upon the Toad-in-a-H»!e, but could 
also keep himself and all belonging to him better 
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fed and better clad than formerly. Yet he was 
sometimes waylaid by his old associates and sorely 
tempted. 

‘‘ Hullo, Tuffey!” said one of them, as he was 
passing near his old haunt one evening; ‘ hullo, 
LTuffey! how are you? ILow’s the kid?” 

‘The boy’s all right ; thank God for it! ” 

‘*Come in and have a drop, and drink his health ; 
I’ll stand treat.” 

‘No, I thank you; I’m none of that mind to-day.” 

‘‘Come in, I tell you; you an’t a-going to turn 
Methody, are you?” 

‘Thank you all the same. If you like to come 
along with me, you can; but I can’t go along with 
you.” 

‘* And where are you a-going ?” 

‘Tm going after them there church bells—thore.” 

There was a laugh from one or two of them, and 
they stood across his path. 

‘You nover give us no arguments now,” said one. 
“Tf you have got anything new worth telling, why 
don’t you let us have it?” 

‘You can have it in the church if you like to go 
there.” 

* But how about the rights of man?” said Stub- 
bins; ‘‘ you used be strong on that pint.” 

‘The rights of man!” said Tuffey, slowly; “well! 
you think as every man has a right to do what he 
likes, I suppose ; especially with his own ?” 

‘¢Tn course he has,” said Stubbins. 

‘‘To beat his own wife, for instance; to drink his 
own earnings, and to starve his own children? I 
don’t agree with you. When I begin to spout again, 
it won’t be about the rights of men, but the wrongs 
of women and children.” 

Stubbins was very angry, but could not make any 
reply, for the cap fitted him, and more or less closely 
some of his companions also. 

** Well, but,” said another; ‘ what do you make of 
Noah and the ark? How was all the animals fed ?” 

This question was closely urged, to conceal their 
discomfiture on the other. It had been one of 
Tuffey’s posers. ‘‘ No man could answer that,’ he 
used to say. Now the argument was turned against 
himself. He would have avoided it, but they weuld 
not let him go. 

‘‘ How did He feed them?” he said, after a pause. 
‘“‘ How is all London fed, year after year?” 

‘Out of the country, of course.” 

‘‘And how is the country fed? How does tho 
grass grow for the cattle, and corn for to make 
bread? ‘Where does it all come from? If you will 
tell me how such animals as you are fed all the year 
round, [ll tell you how the animals in the ark was 
fed. I don’t see that one is any greater wonder 
than the other myself.” 

They looked at each other and at him, and laughed 
again for want of other answer, with an oath or two 
to show their independence, but stepped out of the 
way and let him pass. 

**There’s a kind of laughter,” ho said, looking 
back at them, ‘ which is like the crackling of thorns 
under a pot; it don’t hurt the pot much, but it’s 
very bad for the thorns!” 

Many another bout he had with them from time to 
time, but he always met them in this fashion; not argu- 
ing, he had no trust in his own power of argufying 
now, but giving them something else to think about, 
leaving them as much astonished at his good-temper 
and forbearance as at his altered life and habits. 
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‘The ragged-school flourished during the next 
winter. ‘The members increased, and the boys were 
more orderly. There was a better fecling among 
them, and the new-comers were brought under dis- 
cipline, or, rather, kept within due bounds by those 
who had been for a longer period under the gentle 
influence of the teachers. Mr. Armiger recovered 
his strength, and was able to attend to the school as 
usual; and even the rector, Mr. Orthodox, looked in 
occasionally upon their work, and addressed the 
children briefly, and was listened to; and subscribed 
handsomely towards the support of it. 

William Goodchild took his degree in due time: 
no honours, for his head would not bear much 
work; and settled down as curate in a country 
parish, where Mr. Goodchild bought his third house, 
from which he was not fortunate enough to be 
ejected by any new railway company, there being 
already a line, with a station, very near it, from 
which he could run up to London in an hour. 

Our history concludes as usual, with a marriage. 
Mr. Sparrow, having succeeded to a fourth share in 
the brewery, feathered a very comfortable little nest 
within easy reach of his business quarters, and not 
too far distant from All Saints’ in the South, and 
married Annie Goodchild. Little Sparrows soon 
began to chirp about their happy home, and young 
Tuffey, promoted to the place which Nott had filled 
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so faithfully, led the pony which carried them about 
in panniers, and was almost as proud and happy of 
his office as his predecessor could have been. 

‘‘ How are you prospering ?’”’ Mr. Goodchild would 
say to his old friend John Armiger, when they met, 
as they often did, for a day or more in the country. 
‘* How does All Saints’ in the South get on?” 

‘As well as I could expect, though not so well as 
I could wish,” would be the answer. ‘ One must 
be thankful for a little, and believe in a great deal. 
Old Tuffey is as firm as a rock; a standard-bearer in 
the church, though so quiet, so humble-minded, you 
would never think there was much in him. ‘There 
are others whom I can depend upon; but if there 
were only one it would be recompense enough for a 
lifetime. You'll find it so in your village. You 
may not have much to show for your work ; you may 
meet with as many discouragements as at All Saints’ 
in the South, or even at old Bearward’s; but be not 
weary in well doing. In due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not. Think what it is to save one soul 
alive! Above all, look after the little ones. See to 
the schools. Make honest boys of them, and they 
will grow up honest men. Begin at the beginning; 
get the mustard-seed of faith into their hearts while 
they are innocent and simple-minded, and it will 
grow up mightily and spread. The child is father of 
the man! Oh, take care of your children!” 
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FY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PAST AND PRESENT.” 


September, 


o ye month’’ was one of the names given to 
September by our Saxon ancestors, because, 
by this time, they had nearly finished gathering in 
their barley crops, and so now commenced turning 
their attention to the important task of brewing. 

Another appellation also given to this month was 
‘“‘ Haligemonath ’’—?.e., holy month, from an ancient 
festival held at this season of the year. A Saxon 
menology, or register of the months (in Waunley’s 
addition to Hickes), mentions it under this denomina- 
tion, and ascribes its derivation to the fact that ‘‘ our 
forefathers, the while they heathens were, in this 
month celebrated their devil-gild.””’ These devil-gilds 
(deofal-gild) were, we learn from Soane, the sacri- 
ficial guilds of heathenism, and to them, accord- 
ing to Wilda and Lappenberg, may be traced the 
origin of the municipal system of the Saxons, for 
they seem to have combined the double character of 
a feast and of a court-day for settling disputes and 
trying offences, the priests cxercising tho criminal 
jurisdiction and lending it tho consecration of 
religion. ILence the Christians condemned them 
under the name of devil-gilds, and would fain have 
forbidden the people from feasting in honour of the 
domons, as they chose to term it; but amongst the 
German race it was a difficult matter to put them 
down altogether. 

The festival of the Ordination of St. Gregory, ecle- 
brated September 38rd, is, says Hampson, ‘‘ the most 
remarkable of all the days in the calendar which are 
superstitiously stigmatised as Egyptian days. On this 
day, at the coronation of Richard 1, in 1189, began a 
terrible slaughter of the Jews, which lasted several 
days ; when, in the translated words of the old chroni- 
cler Thomas Wikes, ‘aninnumerable multitude of Jews 





wore killed, and some, plundered of their goods, (e- 
scended to hell in a moment.’ Such was the charity 
of a monkish historian.” William Newbrigensis, 
noticing that this slaughter occurred on the 3rd of 
September, says that ‘it might have been called an 
evil or Egyptian day by ancient superstition, or as a 
presage of the Jewish calamity.” It should be 
noticed, however, that Beda, in his poem, ‘“ De 
Horologio,” says that as Egypt in Greek signifies 
darkness, tho day of death is called an Egyptian 
day, and that there are twenty-two days in the year 
in which one hour is terrible to mortals. Te par- 
ticularly mentions the 38rd of September as ono of 
these perilous days. 

Formerly on St. Cuthbert’s Day (September 4th) 
an offering of a stag was made every year by the 
Nevilles of Raby, at Durham Cathedral. On one 
oceasion, however, we are told that Lord Neville 
claimed that he, and as many as he might bring with 
him, should be feasted by the prior upon the occasion. 
To this the prior would not consent, not only on the 
ground that such a request had never before been 
claimed as a right, but becauso it was a most ex- 
pensive and onerous burden, for the trains of the 
great nobility of that day were numerous in the 
extreme. Accordingly the result was that the prior 
declined to accept the stag when laid before the 
shrine, at which the Nevilles were so grievously 
offended that from words they got to blows, and 
began to cuff the monks who were ministering at the 
altar. The latter were not content to offer a mere 
passive resistance, but made such good use of the 
large wax candles which they carried, in belabouring 
their opponents, as to compel them to retreat. The 
retainers of the Nevilles did not, however, condescend 
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to take back again the stag which they deemed had 
been so uncourteously refused.* 

In days gone by a fair was held at Winchester on 
the 12th of this month, and was by far the greatest, 
fair in the kingdom. The mayor resigned the keys 
of the four gates to a magistrate who was specially 
appointed by the bishop, and collectors were stationed 
on all the roads. Merchants, we are told, resorted 
to it from all parts of Europe, each street being 
appropriated to the salo of different commodities. 

Holy Cross or Holy Rood Day (September 14) was 
instituted by the Romish Church on occasion of the 
recovery of a large piece of the pretended real cross 
by the Emperor Heraclius, after it had been taken 
away on the plundering of Jerusalem by Chosroes, 
king of Persia. This day is also termed the “ Ex- 
altation of the Holy Cross.” It should be added 
that cross and rood are synonymous, rood being 
the Anglo-Saxon for cross. By our ancestors the 
holy rood was an imag’ of Christ on the cross, placed 
upon a loft made for that purpose, just over the 
passage of the church into the chancel, or sometimes 
over the entrance into the church itself. This rood 
was not reckoned complete without the images of the 
Virgin Mary and St. John. At Bexley Abbey, in 
Kent, there was a miraculous crucifix, called the 
Rood of Grace, which was one of the most notorious 
and famous impostures among the many numerous 
frauds employed by the Roman priests to pick the 
pockets of the superstitious multitude. By the help 
of secret springs the image would roll its eyes, lips, 
and head at the approach of its credulous and deluded 
votaries. At the dissolution, however, of the monas- 
teries, it was publicly exposed to the people, and 
afterwards broken up in pieces at St. Paul’s Cross 
by Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester. 

It appears to have been the custom to go a-nutting 
upon this day, from the following passage in the old 
play of ‘Grim, the Collier of Croydon :”’ 


‘* This day, they say, is called Holy Rood Day, 
And all the youth are now a-nutting gone.” 


In “ Poor Robin’s Almanack,”’ too, for the year 1709, 
occurs the following : 


‘* The devil, as the common people say, 
Doth go a-nutling on Holy Rood day ; 
And sure such evil in some doth lurk, 
Going a-nutting do the devil’s work.” 


From a manuscript entitled ‘Status Schole 
Etonensis,” dated 1560, we read that in the month 
of September, on a certain day (most probably the 
l4th), the boys of Eton were to have a play-day, in 
order to go out and gather nuts, a portion of which, 
when they returned, they were to bestow on their 
different masters. Before permission, however, was 
granted for this excursion, they were required to 
write verses on the fruitfulness of autumn, the deadly 
colds, ete., of coming winter. In tho ‘“ Gentleman’s 
Magazine ” wo find also the following notice :— 
“Tuesday, September 14th, 1731, the king’s hunts- 
men hunted their free buck in Richmond New Park, 
with bloodhounds, according to custom.” 

On St. Matthew’s Day (Sept. 21) it has been cus- 
tomary from time immemorial for the lord mayor, 
aldermen, sheriffs, and governors of tho several royal 
hospitals in London, to attend Divine service and 
hear a sermon preached at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street ; and afterwards to repair to the great hall in 








* See Ornsby’s “Sketches of Durham,” 1846, p. 77. 
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Christ’s Hospital. The orations are delivered, one in 
Latin and the other in English, by the two senior 
scholars of the grammar-school ; and afterwards they 
partake of a dinner. 

A curious custom is practised at Biddenham, in 
Bedfordshire, on September 22nd. Shortly before 
noon a little procession of villagers convey a white 
rabbit, decorated with scarlet ribbons, through the 
village, singing a hymn in honour of St. Agatha. 
All the young unmarried women who chance to meet 
this procession extend the first two fingers of the 
left hand, pointing towards the rabbit, at the same 
time repeating the following doggerel : 

** Gustin, Gustin lacks a bier ! 
Maidens, maidens, bury him here.” 


This ceremony is said to date from the year of the 
first crusade. 

Michaelmas Day (Sept. 29th) is a festival observed 
in honour of St. Michael the Archangel. In England 
it is one of the four quarterly terms, or quarter-days, 
on which rents become due, and it is also the day on 
which borough magistracies and councils are elected. 
The reason of this latter custom is ascribed by Bourne 
to the fact that the “ feast of angels naturally brings 
to our minds the old opinion of tutelar spirits, who 
have, or are thought to have, the particular charge 
of certain bodies of men, or districts of country, as 
also that every man has his guardian angel, who 
attends him from the cradle to the grave, trom the 
moment of his coming in to his going out of life.” 

Brand, in his ‘ Popular Antiquities” (1849, 
vol. i. 372), mentions a curious septennial 
custom observed at Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, 
on Old Michaelmas Day, which in this neighbour- 
hood goes by the name of ‘‘ Ganging Day.” In the 
morning a great number of young men assemble in 
the fields, where one of the most active of them is 
nominated leader. ‘This ono all are bound to follow, 
who, for the sake of diversion, generally chooses the 
route through ponds, ditches, and places of diffieult 
passage. very person they meet is bumped, male 
or female, which is generally performed by two 
persons taking them up in their arms and swinging 
them against each other. This custom is not unlike 
that practised at Easter in some parts of the country, 
called ‘‘lifting”’ or “heaving.” A correspondent of 
‘“‘ Book of Days” (vol. i. p. 425) relates how a grave 
clergyman, who happened to be passing through a 
town in Lancashire, and having to stay an hour or 
two at an inn, was astonished by three or four lusty 
women rushing into his room, exclaiming they had 
‘‘come to lift him!” ‘To lift me!” repeated the 
amazed divine; ‘‘what can you mean?” ‘ Why, 
your reverence, we’ve come to lift you ‘cause it’s 
Easter Tuesday.” ‘Lift me because it’s Easter 
Tuesday! I don’t understand you! Is there any 
such custom here?” “Yes, to be sure; why, don’t 
you know? All us women was lifted yesterday, and 
us lifts the men to-day in turn; and, in course, it’s 
our rights and duties to lift them.” After a little 
further parley the reverend traveller compromised 
with his fair visitors for half-a-crown, and thus 
escaped the dreaded compliment. 

The little town or village of Rochford, in Essex, 
prides itself on the possession of a heritage from 
feudal times more curious than any which lingers 
in other remote corners of England,* namely, that 





* See “Daily News,” October 19th, 1875, from which this account is 
al ridged, 
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of the Lawless Court--a court held in the silence of 
midnight, or between that and the dawning of the 
first Wednesday after Michaelmas Day in every year, 
and conducted in unearthly whispers. Camden, 
Cowel, and Blount have all alluded to the existence 
of this court, although none of them seem to have 
been curious enough to visit the scene, and neither 
has done much more than give the vaguest surmises 
as to its actual origin. Mr. William Henry Black, 
an assistant-keeper of the Record Office, some years 
ago undertook the labour of wading through a mass 
of documents with the object of obtaining this infor- 
mation, and he visited the place for the purpose of 
getting as much as could be got from local tradition, 
but without much success. All that is absolutely 
known of this odd practice is conveyed in some 
quaint Latin verses, published about 1670, in Blount’s 
‘« Jocular Customs of Some Manors,” from which the 
following is translated: ‘‘ King’s Hill in Rochford 
to wit. The court of the lord the king, called ‘ the 
court without law,’ holden there by the custom 
thereof before sunrise, unless it be twilight. The 
steward alone writes nothing but with coals, as often 
as he will, when the cock shall have crowed—by the 
sound of which only the court is summoned—he 
crieth secretly for the king in the court without law, 
and unless they quickly come they shall the more 
quickly repent. . . . He who hath come with a 
light erreth in behaviour, and until they be without 
a light they are taken in default.” Tradition 
ascribes the origin of this strange ceremony to a pun- 
ishment inflicted by an early lord of the manor on 
his retainers, whom he one night discovered plotting 
his overthrow, and whom he thereupon compelled to 
pay homage, which year after year they were to renew 
on the same day, between the hour of midnight and 
dawn, on pain of certain fines, and the whole pro- 
ceedings were to be conducted in the mysterious 
whispers peculiar to conspirators. 

At Kidderminster a singular practice was in days 
gone by observed, called ‘‘ Lawless Hour.” On the 
election of a bailiff the inhabitants assembled in the 
principal streets and threw cabbage stalks at one 
another. 'The town-hall bell gave the signal for the 
affray. This being done, the bailiff-elect and cor- 
poration, in their robes, preceded by drums and fifes, 
visited the old and new bailiffs, constables, etc., 
attended by a mob. In the meantime the most 
respectable families in the neighbourhood were 
invited to meet together and fling apples at them on 
their entrance. 

Macaulay, in his ‘‘ History of St. Kilda” (1764, 
p. 22), tells us that it was formerly the custom, at 
that place, to prepare on Michaelmas Day in every 
family a loaf, or cake of bread, of very large dimen- 
sions, and compounded of different ingredients. This 
cake belonged to the archangel, and derived its 
name from him. Every one in each family, whether 
stranger or domestic, had his or her share of this 
kind of shew-bread; and, in consequence, possessed 
a claim to the friendship and protection of St. 
Michael. 

In Ireland, also, this scason is celebrated by the 
making of the Michaelmas cake. A lady’s ring is 
mixed in the dough, and when the cake is baked it 
is cut into sections and distributed to the unmarried 
people at table, and the person who is lucky enough 
to get the slice with the ring ‘‘ is sure to be married 
before next Michaelmas.” Brand mentions a love- 
charm practised in his time by village maidens in 
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the west of England. ‘‘They go,” he says, “up 
and down the hedges gathering crab-apples, which, 
on their arrival home, they put into a loft, forming 
with them the initials of their supposed suitors’ 
names. ‘The initials which are found on examination 
to be most perfect on old Michaelmas Day, are con- 
sidered to represent the strongest attachments, and 
the best for the choice of husbands.” 

The custom of eating geese upon Michaelmas Day 
has been a sad puzzle to antiquarians, and up to the 
present time no satisfactory explanation has been 
given of its origin. Some, says Soane, have sug- 
gested that ‘“‘it may have arisen from the fact of 
geese just now being in high season; but this seems 
to be rather a cutting of the knot than an untying of 
it. That, like most of our customs and festivals, it 
has been derived from paganism, there can be no 
doubt whatever, though the connecting link in the 
change is now lost to us. The goose, as we all know, 
was amongst the Egyptians sacred to Isis and Osiris, 
and amongst the Romans to Juno and Priapus; and 
when we consider that in so many instances we find 
the prototypes of the saints in the gods and goddesses 
of heathendom, there seem to be strong grounds for 
suspecting that St. Michael is here only occupying 
the place and receiving the honours of some pagan 
deity.” 

it was long a prevalent notion that the custom in 
question arose from the fact that Queen Elizabeth 
received the news of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada whilst partaking of a goose on Michaelmas 
Day. This, however, is disproved from the circum- 
stance that so early as the year 1470 we find one 
John de la Hay rendering to William Barnaby, 
lord of Lastres, in the county of Hereford, for a 
parcel of the demesne lands, one goose fit for the 
lord’s dinner on St. Michael’s Day. 

It is a popular saying, “If you eat goose on 
Michaelmas Day you will never want money all the 
year round.” Buttes, in his ‘‘Dyets Dry Dinner, 
1599,” says ‘‘a goose is the emblem of meere 
modestie.” In ‘“‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack”’ for 1695 
are the following quaint lines: 


** Geese now in their prime season are, 
Which, if well roasted, are good fare : 
Yet, however, friends, take heed, 
How too much on them you feed, 
Lest when as your tongues run loose, 
Your discourse do smell of goose.” 


In Deering’s ‘‘ Nottingham,” allusion is made to 
‘‘ hot roasted geese”’ having formerly been given on 
Michaelmas Day by the old mayor, in the morning, 
at his house, previous to the election of the new one. 

The following lines are proverbial in Suffolk : 


‘© At Michaelmas time, or a little before, 
Half an apple goes to the core ; 
At Christmas time, or a little after, 
A crab in the hedge, and thanks to the grafter.” 


At Diss, in Norfolk, it is customary for the young 
people, on the Thursday before the third Friday in 
September (on which latter day a fair and session 
for hiring servants are held), to mark and disfigure 
one another’s dresses with white chalk, pleading 4 
prescriptive right to be mischievous on Chalk Back 


Day. 
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JOHN HULLAGH. 


LY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D, 





After Photograph by Elliott & Fry.) 


(COMPOSER, author, and eminent teacher, the 
~ subject of the present notice is entitled to a 
distinguished place in the roll of English musicians 


of the present day. The life of a studious musician | 


does not possess much incident out of the common 
Way, and it is always difficult to speak exactly as we 
feel of living men—more especially in artist life. 


1" e . . 
*00 much praise or too much censure is apt to be im- 


puted to motives of the writer, which oftentimes have | 
Rather than run the risk of erring in | 


nO existence. 


either of these extremes, we merely give a brief state- 
ment, dwelling only upon facts, leaving the reader 








to embellish the narrative according as fancy ov 
_ knowledge of the subject may suggest. 
| John Hullah, born in 1812, is a native of Worces- 
| ter. We have no information as to his early educa- 
_ tion, but he must have studied music with avidity, 
judging from the results. He learnt the theoretical 
part of the science under the late Mr. Horsley, Mus. 
Bach., Oxon—a fine musician of the old school—and 
when he wastwenty-one yearsof age he entered himself 
as a student of the Royal Academy of Music. Hero 
he devoted himself more exclusively to obtain a 
| knowledge of singing, which he studied under the 
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celebrated Orivelli. Te remained, however, but a 
short time in this establishment, leaving it in De- 
cember, 1835. In the following year he distinguished 
himself by the production of an operetta at the St. 
James’s ‘Theatre, then under the management of 
Braham. ‘Tho libretto, written by Charles Dickens 
(then almost unknown), was called ‘The Village 
Coquettes.”” It was tolerably well received, and 
contained some very original melodies. 

In the next year (1837) he produced a work of 
moro pretension, a comic opera entitled ‘‘The Bar- 
bers of Bassora.” It was performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre, but with indifferent success, chiefly 
owing to the ineffective libretto of the younger 
Morton. The concerted music in this opera was 
highly creditable to the young composer. Undaunted 
by the failure of his work, he brought out in the 
following year at the same theatre an opera entitled 
‘The Outpost.” This production shared the fate 
of its predecessor, and from this time forward we 
hear no more of Mr. Hullah as an operatic composer. 
His ill-success in this department of composition, we 
firmly believe, was owing to tho vapid and absurd 
libretti with which he was associated. Fortunately 
Mr. Hullah was led to turn his talents to a more 
useful account. 

The musical season of 1841 opened with a prospec- 
tus of a ‘‘ Singing School for Schoolmasters,” under 
thesanction of the National Education Committee, and 
under the direction of Mr. Hullah. The system of 
tuition was that invented by M. Wilhem, and used 
extensively in France, but which had undergone 
various modifications so as to suit it to our English 
wants. 

“The method,” says the prospectus, ‘‘is divided 
into two courses, and the first course into two parts. 
In the first part of the first course the elementary 





principles of music are explained and inculcated ; the 
construction and practices of a scale—the shapes, 
names, and places of notes—time, ete., are rendered 
clear and comprehensible, because placed in their 
proper order, and become interesting both on this 
account and because the explanation of them is im- 
mediately followed by their application. A series of 
exercises for the practice of intervals completes the 


songs, which have a direct relation to a particular 
interval, and which thus serve as graduated applica- 
tions of the skill acquired. The second part of the 
first course is an amplification of the first, beginning 


with an explanation of the various scales used in | 
music, and containing a second series of the studies | 
The second course goes a third time | 
over the same ground, encountering greater difficul- | 


of intervals. 


ties and embracing a still wider range of music.” 

Mr. Hullah had well studied the theory of the 
subject, and came to his task with a year’s practi- 
cal experience, having for that period conducted 
the musical tuition of the Normal School at Bat- 
tersea. 

The history of John Hullah’s “singing classes” 
is tolerably well known, though some natural mis- 
conceptions have got abroad. A writer of the period 
makes the following remarks :— 

‘It has been supposed that the founder had 
official support and subsidies. He had official sanc- 
tion for introducing the system of Wilhem, and the 
avowed countenance of many distinguished dignitaries 
which might not have been attained without that 
official sanction; but he had neither subsidy nor 


first course, and these exercises are interspersed with | 
’ I 


active support. The singing classes were an off- 
shoot of the ‘normal instruction,’ perhaps as little 
contemplated in the original scheme as the carriage 
of passengers was for the staple of railway trattic, 
The classes originated in a general wish to learn 
music as soon as a simple method adapted to multi- 
tudinous teaching put instruction within reach of the 
many. They have grown up amidst difficulties, 
especially the want of a place of meeting spacious 
enough to receive their numbers; and in providing 
that space, expenses were incurred which swallowed 
up the revenue; that is to say, while the numbers 
were kept down by the impossibility of finding a 
place large enough for their practice, even in classes, 
they had to hire Exeter Hall, when they made 
their great collective essays in the shape of choral 
concerts.” 

This difficulty suggested the erection of St. 
Martin’s Hall in Long Acre. The building was 
raised by Mr. Hullah’s friends and his pupils, the 
latter understanding better than any class what was 
needed and what might be done with wider oppor- 
tunity; and a general subscription completed the 
requisite funds. St. Martin’s Hall was opened in 
October, 1849, and unfortunately much injured by 
fire in the summer of 1860. Mr. Hullah’s admirers 
presented him with a handsome testimonial, as a 
mark of gratitude for his teaching and sympathy 
with his misfortune. 

In February, 1844, Mr. Hullah was appointed 
professor of vocal music in King’s College, London, 
which situation he resigned in 1874. He was sub- 
sequently appointed professor of vocal music in 
Queen’s College, and Bedford College, London. At 
the beginning of 1852, upon the formation of the 
Musical Institute of London, he was elected presi- 
dent, and in that capacity he delivered an excellent 
inaugural address, which was afterwards printed. 
This society, the design of which was praiseworthy, 
was unfortunately under the management of a com- 
mittee of incompetent persons, and before two years 
had expired it was dissolved. Had Mr. Hullah been 
allowed to choose his fellow-labourers, this institution 
might have prospered and done honour to the cause 
of music. In 1858, upon the death of Mr. Horsley 
(his old master), Mr. Hullah was appointed his sue- 
cessor as organist of Charterhouse. 

In the early part of 1861 he added fresh laurels to 
his already well-earned fame by the delivery of a 
course of lectures at the Royal Institution upon the 
‘“‘ History of Modern Music,” a subject to which ho 
had given great attention. These were followed by 
another course at the same place upon ‘The Transi- 
tion Period of Musical History.” Both courses were 
afterwards printed. They are admirable books, con- 
taining sound views and an intimate knowledge of 
his art, historical, theoretical, and practical. ‘They 
are, moreover marked by a simple and perspicuous 
style of writing. © 

Mr. Hullah was appointed musical inspector for 
the United Kingdom by the Committee of Council 
on Education in March, 1872, a situation for which 
he is eminently qualified. 

Besides the works we have mentioned, Mr. Hullah 
is the author of ‘‘A Grammar of Harmony,” “A 
Grammar of Counterpoint,” and of a large number 
of detached essays on tho history and science of 
music, ete. His last work is entitled ‘Time and 
‘tune in the Elementary School.’”’ His original pub- 





lished musical works consist of songs, duets, trivs, 
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ete., including a number of vocal pieces exquisitely | Hullah would, with proper encouragement, 


adapted to the lyrics of Tennyson, Longfellow, Kings- 
ley, ete. ‘The latter are sufficient to show that Mr. 


JOHN HULLAH. 
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have 
held a high place among our English dramatic com- 


posers. 


EARLY CIVILISATION. 


LY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., CAMDEN PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, OXFORD, AND CANON OF CANTERBURY 


VIIT.—THE BRITISH CELTS, 


CONSIDERABLE antiquity has been claimed 

by some writers for the civilisation of the Celts. 
The late Archdeacon Williams, a man of much 
acuteness and of considerable learning, maintained, in 
more than one of his works,* that civilisation had 
commenced in Britain as early as B.c. 1000, and that 
by the year n.c. 400—threo centuries and a half 
before the first invasion of our island by the Romans 
—the progress made was such as to entitle the 
3ritish race to a high position among the nations 
which then held possession of the earth. ‘Our 
memorials point,” he said, ‘‘ to eras and instances in 
which the civil arts and sciences wero cultivated to 
an extent that would not have degraded (disgraced ?) 
the best ages of Greece and Rome.” | The Britons, 
he thought, possessed, before the Romans came, an 
extensive literature in prose and verse, a refined 
science of music, a knowledge of astronomy based 
on the use of telescopes, a great skill in mechanics, 
a good system of agriculture, considerable com- 
merce, some acquaintance with metallurgy and 
medicine, a high moral teaching, an admirable code 
of laws, and a very fair appreciation of the science 
of polities.t He based his conclusions mainly on 
the view that the Welsh poems called ‘‘ The Triads ”’ 
might be relied upon as giving an authentic account 
of the carly history of the nation,§ derived from 
ancient tradition, and committed to writing at least 
as early as the fourth century before our era. He 
summed up his conclusions on the entire subject, very 
confidently, in the following words :—‘‘ Thus it ap- 
pears that our British ancestors, instead of being a 
nation of barbarians and savages, as they are too 
commonly represented, were really an enlightened 
people [at the time of the Roman invasion], far 
advanced in civilisation and intellectual improve- 
ment.”’ || 


The main objection to this view, which naturally | 


| cheese. 





wife ; but the members of a family, or of a village, 
held their wivesincommon. ‘Their “towns”? for the 
most part consisted of a space in the fastnesses of the 
woods, surrounded by a mound and trench, and cal- 
culated to afford them a retreat and protection from 
hostile invasion. They had no coined money, but 
made use, instead, of bronze or iron bars, of a certain 
fixed weight. They were divided into numerous 
petty tribes, often at war ono with another, and 
entirely devoid of anything like union or cohesion, 
even under the pressure of a foreign invasion. 
Their religion was apparently the same as that of 
the Gauls*—a dark and gloomy superstition, in- 
volving subjection to a priest-caste, the Druids, 
and requiring tho continual sacrifice by fire of 
numerous human victims for the appeasing of the 
Divine anger.t Cvesar is not aware that the Britons 
had a literature, or even letters; he assigns them no 
science, unless science is included in the religious 
knowledge, in which he regarded the British Druids 
as excelling those of Gaul.{ The only commerce of 
which he speaks as having come to his knowledge is 
an importation into Britain of bronze. 

Diodorus and Strabo, who wrote in the reign of 
Augustus, confirm generally the statements of 
Cesar, but add various particulars. Diodorus de- 
scribes the ordinary dwelling-places of the Britons 
as mere temporary establishments, formed in the 
forests by enclosing a space with felled trees, within 
which were made huts of reeds and logs, and sheds 
for cattle, ‘‘ not intended to last very long.” § Strabo 
says the Britons were complete strangers both to 
agriculture and to gardening, and notes further that 
they fell behind most pastoral nations, inasmuch as 
they were unacquainted with the manufacture of 
Diodorus differs from Strabo in represent- 








| ing the bulk of the British nation as agricultural, 


oceurs to every one on first becoming acquainted with | the stalk, in thatched houses,” 4] which is perhaps 


it, is the fact that it is wholly irreconcilable with 
the account given us of Britain by Cesar, and con- 


fumed by other writers, as especially Strabo, Dio- | 


dorus, and Tacitus. Czsar tells us that{] the natives 
in his time were not generally agriculturists, but 
lived on milk and meat, and clothed themselves with 
skins. 
from woad, to give them a more terrible appearance 
ih battle; they wore their hair long, and shaved all 
their body except the head and the upper lip. 
fought chiefly on horseback or from chariots, and 
attacked with howls and shouts, with which they ex- 
pected to frighten the enemy. Each man had a single 


* See his “Gomer” (London, 1850), and also his “ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Cymry” (Loudon, 1844). 

t “Kecles. History of the Cymry,” p. 30. 

t Ibid. pp. 31-87. 
§ See the Preface to the “Ecclesiastical History,” p. viii., where Mr. 


3 
Williams says of the Triads, “Indeed they are the authorities which may 


They | 


They dyed their skin with a blue tint made | 


| 


be said to impart to this work its peculiar character, or to form the basis | 


on which it stands.” 
I “Eccles, History,” p. 38. 
i See the “Commentarii de Bello Gallico,” v. 12-15, 








and says they “stored the corn, which they grew in 


his way of describing ricks. Both Strabo and 
Diodorus represent the British trade as considerable. 
They speak of tin as largely exported by the Britons, 
who also made a profit by the export of slaves and 
dogs. ‘They imported, according to Strabo, besides 
bronze, ivory bracelets, necklaces, and various small 
wares, including vessels of glass. 

The unsubdued Britons, whom Tacitus describes, 
were, according to his accounts, *‘ barbarians,”’ more 
ferocious than the Gauls.** They had the same re- 


* Ibid. vi. 13: “ Disciplina in Britannia reperta, atque ipde in Gal 
liam translata.” Czsar’s meaning would perhaps be doubtful, if we did 
not find, from later Roman writers, that Druidism flourished in Britain. 

t ‘‘Immani magnitudine simulachra habent, quorum contexta vimi- 
nibus membra vivis hominibus complent : quibus succensis circumventi 
flamma exanimantur homines ” (‘* De Bell Gall.” vi. 16). 

t Cesar assigns some astronomical knowledge to the Gaulish Druids. 
“Multade sideribus atque eorum motu,” he says, “‘ de mundi ac terrarum 
magnitudine, de rerum natura, de deorum immortalium vi ac potestate 
disputant et juventuti tradunt” (Jbid. vi. 14). 

§ Diod. Sic. v. 21. 

|| Strab.iv. p. 138. 

{ Diod. Sic. 1. s. ¢. 

** Tacit. ‘‘ Agricola,” sec. 11. 
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ligion as the Gauls, but were even deeper sunk in 
superstition.* Their orgies took place in the depths 
of sacred groves, where the blood of human victims 
flowed freely upon the altars, and the will of the gods 
was discovered from an inspection of the still palpi- 
tating entrails.| Tho disunion that had rendered 
the nation an easy prey to Rome’s disciplined bands 
continued, and it was seldom that any two states 
could be induced to make common cause against a 
foreign foe.{ The style of warfare in vogue was 
rude and primitive; the chief dependence was still 
placed on chariots ; tactics were ignored ; and every 
battle was an attempt to overwhelm the Romans by 
the mere preponderance of brute force. Tho arms 
of the Britons were contemptible ; their swords were 
unduly long and had no points ;§ the size of their 
shields was small; and they were without breast- 
plates or other defensive armour. Altogether the 
picturo drawn is that of a race who, if not actual 
savages, are at any rate not very far removed from 
the savage condition, and of whom it is quite absurd 
to say that ‘‘they were really an enlightened people, 
far advanced in civilisation and intellectual improve- 
ment.” || 

Archdeacon Williams endeavoured to mect the 
argument drawn from the statements of Cesar, and 
supported by tho general consensus of the classical 
writers, by asserting that the really civilised Celts 
had retreated before Czosar’s time into the western 
parts of Britain, and that he consequently never 
came into contact with them,{] but only with-some 
comparatively barbarous tribes, who had recently 
invaded the island from the Continent. But it is un- 
fortunate for this theory that Ccesar himself distinctly 
states that the inhabitants of the part of Britain 
which he invaded were ‘‘the most civilised of all” 
(humanissimi), and that the tribes of the interior 
were ruder and more backward. ** It is also to be 
noted that his account is corroborated by the later 
Latin writers, who distinctly show that the Romans, 
as they advanced into the island, fell in with races 
less and less civilised, until they came in Scotland to 
tribes whom they had a right to call absolute ‘“ bar- 
barians,” the Ottadini, Horestii, and Mecate, who 
held the country north of the Tyne and Irthing. t+ 

Again, if, discarding the accounts of writers who 
(it may be argued) cared to know but little of a 
people in whom they felt no interest, we throw our- 
selves upon archeological facts, and inquire what 
they have to tell us with respect to the condition of 
the British Celts prior tv the Roman invasion, we 
shall find additional reason to misdoubt the views of 
the enthusiastic Archdeacon, and to conclude that 
the ante-Roman civilisation of Britain, if it deserves 
the name at all, was of a very low order. If we ask 
a temperate archeologist {{ what ancient remains 
existing in our island may bo reasonably assigned to 
the pre-Roman Celts, he will point in the first place 
to the class of megalithic monuments called ‘ crom- 
lechs,”’ and say, ‘‘these are almost certainly pre- 





* Ibid. Compare “ Ann.” xiv, 30. 

t ‘‘Cruore captivo adolere aras et hominum fibris consulere Deos fas 
habebant.” Tacit. “Ann.” 1. s. ¢. 

t Agricola, sec. 12, 

§ Ibid, sec. 36. 

|| Williams's “Eccles. Hist.” p. 33. 

{| 1bid. p. 49. 

** “De Bell. Gall.” v. 14. 
um Dean Merivale’s ‘‘Roman Empire,” vol. viii. p. $24 (edition of 

>). 

tt Such as Mr. Thomas Wright, from whose sensible work, ‘‘ The Celt, 
the Roman, and the Saxon,” the fullowing remarks are for the most part 
taken, The quotations follow the edition of 1873. 








Roman ;”’* next, he will point to a certain amount 
of pottery, chiefly sun-baked;{ and, thirdly, to 
various weapons, tools, and ornaments of stone, flint, 
spar, or bone, which he will say are probably to a 
large extent pre-Roman, though many, not dis- 
tinguishable from the rest, may belong to Roman, 
or even to later times. {| Finally, he will point, but 
very doubtfully, § to the great stones arranged ina 
circular form, and generally known as ‘ Druids’ 
circles,” which occur in various parts of England, 
moro especially in the west and in the north, be- 
ginning with a diameter of sixty feet, and with stones 
of about the height of a man, and culminating in the 
gigantic monuments of Avebury and Stonehenge, 
where the area is 1,400 feet, and the height of the 
largest stones twenty or twenty-one feet. These, he 
will say, are probably Celtic; but whether pre- 
Roman or not, he will scarcely venture to determine. 

Now, if we allow all these remains, even the last, 
to be native Celtic—produced, 7.c., by the Celts them- 
selves without foreign assistance—what amount of 
civilisation do they imply? ‘The cromlechs are 
sepulchral chambers of a very rude kind. They 
consist usually of four stones, three forming the 
walls of the chamber, while the fourth serves to 
roof it in, the remaining side being left open. Thero 
has been no shaping of the stones by art; they aro 
as they have come out of the quarry, or as they have 
been found on the earth’s surface. The size and 
weight of the stones are considerable, but still not 
such as to imply any very great mechanical skill 
in those who moved them and emplaced them as 
they are found. Each cromlech was originally 
covered by a mound or barrow, which may in some 
cases have attained a height of fifty feet. Erections 
of this character are indications of a civilisation very 
much below that of the Lydians|| of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., which (as we have seen) was not very 
advanced. 

The pottery of the Celtic Britons is remarkably 
coarse and rude. The shapes have little elegance; 
the patterning is of the simplest kind, consisting of 
dots, parallel lines, crosses, and sometimes zigzags, 
which are scratched upon the surface, apparently 
with a pointed stick ;{] handles, where they exist at 
all, are mere loops, intended probably to have cords 
passed through them by which the vessels might be 
suspended. Most of the vessels are merely sun- 
dried; though some, found commonly in the more 
southern parts of England, have been placed in a 
kiln and baked. ** 

The weapons, tools, and ornaments found with the 


pottery above described, are for the most part either, 


of stone or bronze. The stone tools and weapons 
are mostly merely chipped into shape; but occasion- 
ally specimens are met with which must have been 
formed by some machine like a lathe.t+ The tools 
comprise axes, chisels, gimlets, and saws; the 
weapons are chiefly spear-heads and arrow-heads. 
These last are sometimes beautifully finished. The 
bronze implements are most commonly of the class 


. a aT = —— 


* Wright’s ‘Celt, Roman, and Saxon,” pp. 72-75. 

t idid. pp. 93-95. 

t Lbid. pp. 4, 95-98, 116-118. 

§ “It is remarkable,” observes Mr. Wright, “ that the only excavation 
within the area of Stonehenge, of which we possess any account, brought 
to light Roman remains” (p. 108). 

|| The present height of the barrow of Alyaties is about 150 fect. The 
sepulchral chamber enclosed within it indicates a civilisation very much 
beyond that required to construct a cromlech, 

q Wright, p. 93. 

** Ibid. p. 94, 

tt Ibid. p. 98, 
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which has been denominated ‘‘celts,’? from the 
Latin celtis, ‘‘a chisel.”* With these are found 
punches, gouges, and other similar tools, and also 
numerous spear-heads and arrow-heads, with an 
occasional dagger or sword. The swords greatly 
resemble the Roman, and it is a question whether 
they were not imported from the Continent. In a 
few instances traces of armour have been found, and 
in one the breast of a skeleton was covered with a 
corslet of thin gold, embossed with an ornamentation 
resembling nail-heads and lines.} 

Finally, with regard to the ‘‘ Druids’ circles,” we 
may set aside the smaller ones, which are at least as 
rude as the cromlechs, and which appear to have 
been mere supports, designed to prevent the giving 
way of barrows or sepulchral mounds, and confining 
ourselves to the consideration of the larger, such as 
Stonehenge and Avebury, inquire, Is there any- 
thing in them which really implies grea¢ mechanical 
skill, or ‘‘a proficiency in the science of astro- 
nomy’’?{ Now certainly they are in advance of 
the cromlechs. They “ differ from other Celtic stone 
ornaments in the circumstance that the stones have 
been hewn and squared with tools, and that each of 
the upright stones had two tenons or projections on 
the top, which fitted into notches or hollows in the 
superincumbent slabs.” § The largest of the up- 
right stones being twenty-one feet in height, and 
these sustaining imposts of many tons in weight, the 
architects must have possessed the power of raising 
such vast masses to the height at which they are 
found, and of manipulating them at that height, so 
as to insert the tenons into the mortices. As, more- 
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over, the quality of the stones is in many cases such 
as is quite unknown in the neighbourhood, there 
must have been possessed by the builders a power of 
conveying such masses by land—for water-carriage is 
out of the question—a very considerable distance, 
perhaps as much as seventeen miles.|| These are 
the indications that-Stonchenge and Avebury givo 
of mechanical knowledge and skill. We have to 
consider to what they amount. 

Now the conveyance of large masses of stone in a 
tolerably level country to a distance from the place 
where they were quarried, implies no very great 
mechanical knowledge, it is simply a question of the 
application to the proposed end of a large amount of 
muscular force, animal or human. Both the Egyp- 
tians and the Assyrians conveyed their colossal 
figures for considerable distances by the simple ex- 
pedicnt of placing them upon a wooden sledge, 
whereto they attached ropes, by means of which 
gangs of men dragged them to the point required. 
The weight of the Assyrian colossi is estimated at 
from forty to fifty tons;** that of the Egyptian is 
often very much greater.}{ The largest of the stones 
at Avebury and Stonehenge do not, it is probable, 
exceed half this weight. 

With regard to the raising of large stones into 





es See Hearne’s “Discourse concerning some Antiquities found in York- 
shire,” printed as an appendix to the first volume of his edition of 
Leland's *‘Ttinerary,” where the name of ‘‘ celtes” is first applied to 
these implements. The resemblance of the word to the ethnic name, 
Celt, has unfortunately given rise to the wholly mistaken idea that the 
implements are peculiar to that people. 

t See Wright, p. 105. 

H > a Williams (‘‘ Eccles. History of the Cymry,” p. 36). 

right, p. 79. 

|| A portion of the blocks at Stonehenge is thought to have been brought 
from Devonshire (Wright, p. 83), there being no stone of the quality 
hearer than that county. , 

‘| See Layard’s “‘ Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 106-116. 

* Ibid. p. 110. 

tt One Egyptian colossus is estimated by Sir G. Wilkinson to have 
Weighed 887 tons! (‘‘ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. $31). 
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place, the Egyptians, we know, elevated them by 
means of machines,* which must have resembled 
our own cranes; but it is not necessary to suppose 
that mechanical appliances of this description were 
in use among the Celtic architects. More probably 
they employed inclined planes of earth or stone, up 
which the blocks were dragged, still on their sledges, 
and having in this way brought them to the required 
height, emplaced them by sheer muscular strength 
upon the uprights. The covering stones of cromlechs 
were doubtless raised into place by the same means, 
the mound being then continued above them, whereas 
at Stonehenge and Avebury after it had served its 
purpose it was cleared away. 

It would seem, therefore, that even the greatest 
of the Celtic monuments imply no more than a 
moderate amount of mechanical ingenuity in the 
people who constructed them. How they can bo 
supposed to indicate ‘proficiency in the science of 
astronomy” it is difficult to conceive. Circles of 
thirty stones indeed are found, in which a lively 
imagination may conjecture a reference to tho lunar 
month. But on the whole it is only by a series of 
the most arbitrary and forced interpretations that 
either the numbers or the proportions can be argued 
to have an astronomical bearing. It is not unlikely 
that the circles were temples, and it is quite possible 
that in some of them the special object of worship 
may have been the sun;{ but beyond this we have 
really no data for determining the aim or intention 
of the structures in question. 

On the whole, the conclusion seems forced upon us 
that the British Celts, though not absolute savages, 
had succeeded in developing only a very low type of 
civilisation before the Roman conquest. They were 
not, perhaps, wholly ignorant of letters, but they 
made little uso of them; they knew something, but 
not very much, of metallurgy, of mechanics, of agri- 
culture, of the art of pottery ; they had domesticated 
horses and horned cattle; they could weave; they 
could construct chariots; but they were wretchedly 
lodged and clothed ; their houses were of the meanest 
description; they wore war-paint and sought to 
frighten a disciplined enemy by their cries and 
shouts; their religion was a debased and gloomy 
superstition ; their political organisation was the 
weakest possible; their tombs, on which they be- 
stowed great pains, were rude and clumsy; their 
temples, if the so-called ‘‘ Druids’ circles”? are the 
remains of temples, were grotesque. We can sce 10 
sufficient reason for regarding the British Celts as 
more advanced than their kindred in Gaul, { whom 
no writer, so far as we are aware, claims to havo 
been a civilised nation. 





* Tlerod. ii. 125. 

+ The late Professor Phillips (of Oxford) informed me that, in the 
direction of the main avenue of approach at Stonehenge, and in the 
position of certain detached stones with respect to the central triliths, 
he thought he saw indications of solar worship. That the sun (Apollo) 
was worshipped by the Celts is stated by Ciesar (‘‘ Bell. Gall.” vi. 17). 

t In most respects the Gallic Celts were in advance of the British. 
They had cities, which were strongly walled, and which the Romans had 
to take by regular sieges (‘‘ Bell. Gall.” vii. 17-28) ; they had extensive iron- 
works (ib. vil. 22); they made use of letters (ib. i. 29, vi. 14; compare 
Strab. iv. p. 181); they built bridges over their rivers (‘ Bell. Gall.” ii. 5); 
they had ships in which they were in the habit of crossing the Channel 
hetween Gaul and Britain (/d. iii. 8); they possessed a considerable trade 
(Strab. iv. p. 189; Diod. Sic. v. 22); they had a native coinage before 
Cwsar’s invasion (see Mr. Long's note, p. 69 of his edition of the “Bell. 
Gall.”); and they exhibited a general aptitude for practical avocations. 
On the other hand, their houses were almost as rude as those of the 
British Celts, being made of branches of trees and clay, and thatched with 
straw (Vitruv. i. 1); their political organisation was lamentably weak ; 
their religion was the same gloomy superstition which prevailed in 

sritain (‘* Bell. Gall.” vi. 13, 14). They even looked to Britain as their 





original instructress in religion, and sent their youths there to be taught 
the deeper mysteries of the Druidic cult. 
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TUE BOOMSLANGE. 


YASSING from Asia to Australia, we reach a conti- 
nent as peculiar in its snakes as it is in the rest of 
its fauna. In the other great divisions of the globe 
there are at least six innocuous serpents for every 
poisonous one, whereas in Australia this compara- 
tively satisfactory state of matters is reversed, for in a 
total of eighty-three species found there, no fewer 
than sixty, or about. three-fourths of the total, are 
poisonous. ‘They do not, however, appear to be so 
deadly as the snakes of India, judging by the fre- 
quent recoveries made from their bites. It was 
announced a year or two ago that Dr. Ialford, by 
the injection of ammonia into the poisoned blood, 
had at length found the antidote to snake poison, and 
many eminent Australian physicians, who have em- 
ployed this remedy, have borne testimony to its very 
considerable success; but its trial in India has proved 
a failure, a fact which goes far to confirm the opinion 
that the Australian poisonous snakes are not so 
deadly as those of India. Serpent poison undoubtedly 
differs greatly as regards potency in different species, 
but it also differs in kind in the two groups of 
poisonous snakes—the viper-like and the cobra-like : 
in the former, when death results from the bite, the 
blood of the victim remains perfectly fluid, while 
after cobra poisoning the blood coagulates. Australia 
is the head-quarters of the group of snakes to which 
the cobra belongs, while of vipers there is only one, 
but that one the most venomous snake found in the 
island—the death adder. New Zealand has been 
called the Britain of the South Seas, but in respect 
of reptiles it might be termed New Ireland, as it is 
totally destitute of snakes, and has only one species 
of frog. 
Snakes, both poisonous and innocuous, are abun- 
dant in every part of Africa. In the haje, Egypt 


possesses one which differs from the Indian cobra 
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only in wanting the spectacle-like marks on the back 
of its hooded neck. It is a favourite with the snake- 
charmers of Egypt, who are quite as famous as their 
Indian brethren, and would probably be the serpent 
with which Pharaoh’s magicians sought to imitate 
the wonder-working rod of Moses. The haje is 
venerally acknowledged to have been the asp of the 
ancients, the species by means of which Cleopatra 
killed herself, in order to escape the indignity of being 
led captive to Rome. Africa may be regarded as the 
home of the viper group of serpents. One of these 
—the horned viper—has two horn-like protuberances 
on the top of the head, which greatly add to its other- 
wise forbidding aspect; it is exceedingly poisonous, 
and is often to be seen in the hands of the jugglers, 
although it has been stated that a harmless snako 
closely resembling it is brought from Turkey, and 
dexterously supplied with artificial horns by tho 
jugglers, who then exhibit it as the deadly cerastes. 
In the West African Kingdom of Widdah, divine 
honours are still paid to the serpent, which has its 
temples, priests, and sacrifices ; while by the negroes 
generally it is regarded with superstitious reverence. 
‘‘T have seen,” says Mr. Conway, ‘the negroes kill 
a snake in times of drought, and hang it up, in order 
to bring rain.” 

In South Africa the boomslange or tree snake 
occurs. It has small fangs in the back of its 
mouth, but these are said to have no connection 
with the poison gland. It is generally found twined 
upon the branches of trees, to which it resorts for the 
purpose of catching birds, and its presence is mado 
known by the piercing cries of the birds, who seem 
unable to resist the propensity to leave places of 
comparative safety to collect round the snake, until, 
says Sir A. Smith, “one more terror-struck than the 
rest actually scans its lips, and, almost without re- 
sistance, becomes a meal for the enemy.” 

Passing to America, it is found that there is no 
snake common to both hemispheres, but the Old 
World snakes are represented by allied forms in the 
New. ‘The place of the python is taken by the true 
boas, and the vipers are represented by the rattle- 
snakes. Among American poisonous snakes the 
rattlesnakes are best known, extending as they 
do from Brazil, in the south, to Canada, in the 
north. They are very poisonous, but are afraid of 
man ; and as they usually make a rattling noise with 
the instrument at the end of their tails when irritated 
or even approached, timely warning is often thus 
afforded the traveller who may have inadvertently 
crossed their path. No serpent in the Old World 
possesses this means of warning man of its prox- 
imity, although, as was previously mentioned, the 
halys of India has what is regarded as the rudiment 
of the American rattle in the little hard knob at the 
end of its tail. In Ceylon, however, where it is 
dangerous to go through the forest tracks in the 
dark on account of the venomous snakes, which, 
though exceedingly timid, are apt to bite when 
suddenly come upon, the natives have hit upon the 
plan of warning off the snakes. This they effect by 
carrying in front of them a long stick with a loose 
ring at the end, with which they keep up a constant 
jingle, and hearing which the snakes glide out of 
the path into the recesses of the wood. The peculiar 
apparatus at the end of the rattlesnake’s tail, which 
thus seems to serve tho anti-Darwinian purpose of 
warning off its prey, and thus injuring itself, consists 
of a varying number of hard horny pieces, loosely 
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jointed together, which causes them to rattle when 
the tailis shaken. The snake is said to add a piece 
to its rattle each season, but this is somewhat doubt- 
ful. The snake, however, is not born with this 
appendage complete, for in a family of rattlesnakes, 
only afew days old, which the writer has before him, 
each member has only a single piece at the end of 
the tail, thus resembling the Indian form already 
mentioned. There is a snake found in Canada known 
as the black snake, altogether harmless, but which 
is often mistaken when suddenly met with for the 
rattlesnake. Should the person acting on this be- 
lief take to flight, as often happens, the black snake 
appears to enjoy the mistake exceedingly, giving 
immediate chase, and having overtaken the fugitive, 
as it soon does, twining itself about the limbs and 
bringing its victim to the ground, without however 
doing any further harm. It is very useful as a 
vermin-killer, but its fondness for creaming the milk- 
pans makes it no favourite with the dairymaids of 
Canada. The rattlesnake flies from the sight of a 
hog, and as the latter invariably accompanies the 
settler there is a reasonable prospect that as the 





United States and Canada become peopled, tiie | 


rattlesnake will share the fate of the red man—ex- 
tinction. This snake appears to have been the only 
one to which divine honours were paid by the ser- 
pent-worshippers of America, so that both the 


worshippers and their god are gradually disappear- | 


ing before a higher race and a nobler faith. 
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RATTLESNAKE, 


South America possesses in the bush-master one 
of the largest and most venomous of serpents. It 
attains a length of fourteen fect, but luckily for the 
inhabitants it is hy no means common, nor does it 
seek to attack man. In Peru a little viper-like snake 
occurs, which is so poisonous that its bite is said to 
kill & man in a couple of minutes; and so convinced 
18 the Indian of the hopelessness of his case when 
bitten by this creature, that he does not seek to apply 
any antidote, but, recognising his fate, bids his 








; of our manufactures without dependence oa slave labour. 
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friends farewell, and lies down to die. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that one has only to enter the 
tropical forests of either hemisphere in order to be 
certain of encountering serpents; on the contrary, 
they are rarely to be met with. A naturalist and 
traveller who crossed many years ago from the east 
to the west coasts of South America through Brazil, 
for the special purpose of collecting snakes, only 
gathered ninety-three specimens, and of these but 
twenty were poisonous. 

South America is the home of the true boas. The 
boa-constrictor—a name loosely given to a great 
many boas and pythons—is a Brazilian species, often 
attaining a length of thirty feet, and in its mode of 
life closely resembling the Old World pythons. The 
Brazilians are by no means afraid of it, as a good 
blow on the head kills it. With the natives it is : 
favourite food, and the settlers have it skinned to 
obtain a very fine oil which is got underneath. The 
coral snakes—Z/aps—are a very poisonous group, 
found throughout the northern districts of South 
America, and of special interest to naturalists from 
the fact that they are closely imitated by several 
species of innocuous snakes inhabiting the same 
localities ; the harmless mimics, no doubt benefiting 
by their close resemblance to so dangerous a group 
by enjoying comparative immunity from the attacks 
of the enemies of innocuous serpents. Among the 
snakes of India a similar, but not so striking, mimicry 
of such noxious species as the cobra, the young 
hamadryad, and the krait, by harmless neighbours 
has recently been noticed. 





Darictices. 


Dr. Livinestonr At Laks Nyassa.—The following un- 
published letter of Dr. Livingstone will be read with interest in 
connection with the recent reports of explorations in the region 
of Lake Nyassa :— 

** River Shire, Eastern Africa, 
‘© 1st November, 1859. 

**My dear,—I might have written to you sooner, but I had a 
great deal to do, and very little of any importance to say. But 
now our prospects are brightening in a direction I never con- 
templated exploring, and | think I see matters verging towards 
asolution of the great problem of supply of the raw materials 
We 
have just traced this river up to its source in the hitherto un- 
diseovered Lake Nyassa, or Nyinyesi ; and we found a cotton- 
field, of unknown extent, which really seems to surpass the 
American. We have no frosts to endanger or cut off the crops, 
and, instead of the unmerciful toil necessary to raise the staple 


| in the slave states, one sowing of foreign secd serves for three 





years’ crops. The foreign seed has been introduced by the 
natives themselves from the sea-coast and up the Shire, and 
yields an article eqral to the Egyptian. They have an indi- 
genous variety, which, on the highlands, is an annual; and 
this, like the odd things of Africa, resembles wool more than 
cotton. There may be evils to counterbalance the advantages 
Which this field possesses, but I am as yet ignorant of their 
nature. 

‘Then another point you will understand if I mention the 
form of the country. ‘There are only thirty-three miles of 
eataract in the Shire, beginning in 15.55 south lat. And then 
the river is smooth again, and fit for steam navigation right 
into the lake, 14.25 south lat. Abreast of the cataracts the 
land is arranged in three terraces, of different heights ; the 
lower, or valley of the Shire, is about 1,200 feet above the sea, 
and exactly like the valley of the Nile at Cairo; the second 
terrace is over 2,000 feet, and three or four miles broad ; while 


| the third is over 3,000 at its western edge, and twelve or fifteen 


| miles broad, 


It is bounded on the east by Lake Shirwa, or 
Yamandua, and a range of lofty mountains. On the last terrace 


| yises Mount Zomba, which we ascended, and found to be between 
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7,000 and 8,000 feet in altitude. The terraces are wonder- 
fully well supplied with running rills of deliciously cool water, 
and cotton is cultivated over them all. We travelled in the 
hottest season of the year, or that immediately preceding the 
rains, and called in West Africa *‘ the smokes,” when from the 
burning of tens of thousands of acres of tall grass the atmosphere 
takes somewhat the appearance of a London fog. The Shire 
valley was hot and stifling—the water of the river 81 deg. at 
six a.m.—but as soon as we ascended the first terrace the air 
felt refreshing, and on the second delightfully cool. The water 
of a spring was 65 deg., and all the rills were delicious. On 
Zowba it actually felt cold. But even up there there is cultiva- 
tion, though not of cotton. I state these points that you may 
see we have changes of climate within a few miles of each other. 
Europeans would flourish on the heights, and one of the 
greatest boons our expedition will confer is the cure of fever, 
even in the lowlands, without, in general, loss of strength to the 
patient. We cannot prevent it. Quinine is no prophylactic, 
but by following the means I adopted when alone it is speedily 
cured ; and this time I have escaped altogether. I am fora 
mission of our own honest Christian poor, with their religious 
as well as mercantile establishments. They would do good by 
their example, and hold up their pastor’s hands when opposed 
by the difficulties of the heathen. They would do good to 
themselves, to Africa, and ultimately to England. They could 
soon develop the cotton trade, and prove of immense value in 
suppressing the traffic in slaves. That I am not visionary, look 
at another geographical point—the Lake Yamandua is about 
ninety miles long. There is only a narrow isthmus between it 
and the Lake Nyassa. No one could tell us ‘how far off its 
head lay,’ but both lakes lie parallel with the East Coast, and 
opposite some notorious slaving ports, and all the slave-trade 
and other trade must pass the Shire first, near its point of emer- 
gence from Nyassa; then go along the partition between the 
lakes, without embarking on either. We met a large East Coast 
slaving party there, coming from Cazembe’s country with an 
immense number of slaves and elephants’ tusks. Now, an 
English establishment near would have a chance of all the 
lawful trade by giving the same prices as native traders can 
obtain a month later on the coast, and the development of 
the cotton trade, for which the people are quite ready, would 
eat out that in slaves. It would be more profitable to cultivate 
than export. They are great agriculturists, and have no cattle 
like the Caffres. I wish the Church Missionary Society, which 
has long been trying to get into Eastern Africa, would begin 
here. By the Shire they would get away from the unfriendly 
coast tribes at once. I have proposed a plan to our Government, 
and hope our efforts will not be hampered by Portuguese pre- 
tensions. ‘Their establishments, it is to be borne in mind, are 
not colonies, but very small penal settlements. No women are 
sent out to them, and no good is done to the natives by this 
worn out syphilitic race. 

‘*We could not explore Nyassa, as we left our vessel in a 
sinking state. The builder deceived us—£1,200 for twelve 
months’ wear—then funnel, furnace, deck, and bottom went 
down at once. A kind Providence has watched over us at every 
turning of our path, and circumstances which seemed at first 
adverse have turned out to be signally advantageous. We did 
uot intend to go up the Shire, but do not regret it now. We 
proceed up country in about three months. I had to become 
sailing-master myself. but consider every work of this kind 
service to our Good Master. Ilis blessing be upon you and 
yours. Davip LivinGsTone.” 


AmeEnicAN TRADE AND LAnour In 1876.—Mr. Archibald, 
English Consul-General at New York, thus writes concerning 
the widely-spread depression of trade and commerce in the 
United States during the past twelve months :—“ The falling 
off in the demand for labour is chiefly to be attributed to dim- 
inished production, mainly brought about by the spirit of 
economy which has been evident everywhere. This has induced 
a large class of consumers to refrain from purchases which, in 
more favourable times, would have been freely made. And, 
with the lessened demand for labour, wages have had to submit 
to a corresponding reduction. Before 1873, when the unions 
were in full strength, bricklayers, stonemasons, and carpenters 
could earn 4 dollars 58 cents to 5 dollars a-day. Bricklayers may 
now be had for 2 dollars a-day, or indeed any sum that the men 
will take ; for in the present condition of things the unions are 
nearly powerless, owing to the diminished demand for labour. 
Stonecutters are somewhat better off than the bricklayers, as 
their wages are still 3 dollars 50 cents a-day. Plasterers accept 
2 dollars a-day where they used to earn 5 dollars, and plumbers 
are even worse off. The earnings of varnishers and polishers 
have dropped from 18 dollars to 10 dollars a-week ; wages of 
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paperhangers average from 10 dollars to 12 dollars a-week, but 
there is little demands for their services. The trades perhaps 
least affected are the tailors, shoemakers, and hatters, though 
they, too, have suffered from the general depression and lack of 
employment. Purchasers now seek a cheaper class of goods 
than formerly, and especially is this noticeable in the item of 
ready-made furniture, the demand for which has been almost of 
the cheapest kind, the better varieties of it being a drug in the 
market. Contrasted with the showing of some of the trades, the 
carriage-makers, cigar-makers, and piano makers have been more 
favourably situated, the falling off in their wages being much less 
than among bricklayers and mechanics, though carriages, cigars, 
and pianos may certainly be considered articles of luxury. 
Upon the whole, the reduction in the hours of labour and in the 
wages offered indicate economy rather than poverty in the con. 
suming class. Unskilled labour has, of course, had to bear the 
heaviest pressure. The long-shoremen’s or dock labourers’ 
union in this city, formerly so strong, has now but a nominal 
existence, and its mandates are nearly powerless. The labourers’ 
union is entirely broken up, and the same may be said of other 
similar societies. In fact, common labourers—in which term 
may be comprised some who would olject to be classed as such 
—can just now be had for one dollar a-day, where they used 
heretofore to earn more than double that rate. So soon as a 
more prosperous condition of affairs arises, and the necessity for 
the present rigid economy shall have passed away, the tone of 
the labour market here will doubtless be improved ; and the 
fact that this economy has been anid is being practised is one 
of the most promising signs of a return of prosperity in the 
future.” 

“*CLasstcAL” Epvcation.—Lord Lyttelton, one of our most 
accomplished scholars, whose sad loss will long be deplored, 
when President of the Social Science Association (Education 
Department), said : ‘* With respect to classical teaching, or at 
least the teaching of Latin, I must say for myself that I am 
content to rest the argument for it on somewhat narrower ground 
than is often taken. I fully admit the force of the direct con- 
siderations in favour of classical knowledge, from the immortal 
beauty and the far-reaching importance of the literature to which 
it gives access, Still I must admit that when I consider the 
actual condition of literature as it is, and contrasted with former 
times—the immensity, the excellence, the value for culture, the 

wactical utility of the literature of the last four centuries—to 
sn great an extent, thongh no doubt far from completely, the 
benefits themselves of the classical learning may be -attained 
through the modern languages—and when I consider the con- 
ditions of modern society, the multiplied demands on our time, 
the absolute need of much knowledge and information apart 
from the old learning, and to many, of the early acquisition of 
practical and business habits apart from books altogether—I 
cannot bring myself to the conclusion that in a literary and 
instructional view the knowledge of Greek or even of Latin is 
indispensable.” 


Lapy Aveusta Srantey.—The following inscription has 
been placed over the grave of Lady Augusta Stanley ia 
Henry vit’s Chapel :— 

‘“*Fuimus. Sans changer. 
Augusta Elizabeth Frederica, 
Fifth daughter of Thomas Bruce, 
Seventh Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
The beloved wife 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 

Dean of this collegiate church, 

For thirty years the devoted servant 
of Queen Victoria 
and the Queen’s mother and children. 
For twelve years the unwearied friend 

of the people of Westminster, 
and the inseparable partner 
of her husband’s toils and hopes, 
Uniting many hearts from many lands, 
and drawing all to things above. 
Born April 3, 1822, 
Died March Ist, 1876. 
We know that we have passed frcm death unto life 
because we love the brethren.” 

Epucation,—A Parliamentary return shows that the tctal 
cost of public elementary education in Great Britain and Ireland 
for 1874-5 was £5,289,036. Of this sum £2,228,470 was coa- 
tributed by imperial grants, and £3,060,566 was locally raised 
— £897,858 being derived from voluntary subscriptions, 
£1,198,098 from school fees, £118,545 from endowment, and 
£846,065 from rates. The percentage of the total expenditure 
locally raised was 57.87. 
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